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18. EXPERIENCE AS A FACTOR IN READING ABILITY
A point of considerable interest which arises from a scrutiny
of the scores made by boys and girls in different schools is
that the environmental advantages which some children enjoy
throughout their schooldays count for less in this kind of test as
they grow older. Favourable home conditions in the early years
of childhood give background and meaning to what is read to
such an extent that they leave the child from an illiterate home
severely handicapped in his progress. Boys and girls from
superior homes are likely to know the meaning, for example, of
the word capital, which is used in the thirteenth sentence in the
test, long before children from homes without any cultural
background, and they must find themselves years ahead in general
experience of life of those whose knowledge of this word is con-
fined to its elementary geographical meaning. But the gradual
approximation in the scores by all types of child towards the"
age of fourteen plus1 proves that the handicap of a poor linguistic
start need not be a permanent one.
There is another way of putting the same point* The correla-
tion of reading ability (as judged by the test) with intelligence
(g) averaged 0-3 at 11-3 years of age, but it rose to 0-8 at the
age of 13-9. This would appear to mean that our reading test
is less a test of intelligence at eleven plus than at thirteen plus,
at which age the cumulative effects of schooling are beginning
to make themselves felt. It will be remembered that the same
sort of result was said to show itself in connexion with the present
writer's Vocabulary Tests described earlier. Clearly, the age of
eleven is much too early for a final selection for higher education
of the grammar school type where children from poor homes have
to compete with children from more fortunate homes. By the
time the school-leaving age is reached, however, the majority
of boys and girls will have developed sufficiently in intelligence
and gained enough experience of life to enable them to make
sense of ordinary reading matter of the kind represented by the
sentences in Column One of the test. At this age, therefore, a
reading test will be a much fairer selection test if it should be
required in a competitive examination.
Another point is worth mentioning. The average school text-
book is usually v/ritten in the language of the generalized state-
ment and greatly resembles the Column One style ofjvvriting.
This is not the kind of language used by children in their everyday
conversation, and its meaning cannot be grasped before they
have gained a thorough familiarity with the experiences such
statements are framed to summarize. It is obvious, therefore,